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OUR MARGINS. 


By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


Wira the bulk of our possessions, the sane among 
us know pretty well how to deal. With the 
margins we are often at a loss, squandering and 
going wide, or hoarding and not utilising. Take 
our income as one example: we pay so much in 
rents, taxes, servants’ wages, and the principal 
items of housekeeping. Take our time for 
another: we devote so many hours in the day to 
our professional work, our domestic duties, our 
intellectual life. So far good ; but the unappro- 
priated surplus and what we do with it—the 
unoccupied margin and how we fill it—these are 
the vital questions for the present moment ; and 
the answer is of more consequence in the fit 
conduct of life than some will allow. But among 
the many marks of a fool, one is his contempt for 
small things and his grand way of overlooking 
the cumulative power of aggregation and repeti- 
tion. In spite of the lessons taught by flint and 
chalk and coral, the good old saw setting forth 
how many a pickle makes a mickle is without 
significance to him. Only a few shillings—only a 
few pounds—surely he can afford that out of his 
margin !—Only a few minutes in the day—what 
is the worth of a few minutes? Nothing! Out 
of the twenty-four hours, half an hour here, a 
quarter there, ten minutes—just ten—what folly 
to make a fuss and call that waste! 

The learned man who wrote a book in the 
intervals of waiting while his wife put on her 
bonnet and settled her strings, must have been 
a horrid bore, argue these idle ones who let 
their unappropriated time lie as fallow as an 
Irishman’s corners and quarter acres. No one 
can be always between the shafts ; and the sweet 
Do-nothing has its mental uses as well as its 
charms. It is so restful to sit and dream, weaving 
fairy stories of improbable chances out of the 
golden threads of hope and imagination! It is so 
pleasant, too, to dawdle and potter and linger over 
the thing that is in hand—to save one’s energies 
—as if energies did not grow with the using !— 


and to waste the margin in long halts of inactivity 
between the stages of accomplishment! Why 
should Life be a cruel taskmaster, gaunt and 
grim, priggish and precise, and not the jolly, 
generous, loose-handed friend who winks at faults, 
overlooks lapses, and lets things run free in a 
happy-go-lucky kind of way, the margin not 
counting? Why not indeed! When we all 
emigrate into the kingdom of Cockaigne, and 
our larks fall from the sky ready roasted for 
supper, it will be so; but till then the margin 
has to be considered and its best use made 
clear. 

In whatever way we spend our money, some 
one profits. This is one of the points of conflict 
between morality and political economy. After 
all, squandering is distribution, and personal loss 
is public gain. If even you waste your substance 
on horseracing and cards, what you disburse 
others pocket; and a five-shilling button-hole 
helps the flower-seller to live. That other bills 
are left unpaid—that the wife and children go 
short of their rightful share—these form dis- 
tinct questions of their own. They are moral 
knots which are not untied by the most dexterous 
use of ‘distribution’ and ‘public gain’ or any 
other verbal juggle. Like metaphysical argu- 
ments on the subtleties of free-will and necessity, 
we blow them all aside when we come down to 
the ‘hard pan’ of common-sense and personal 
experience. And our dealing with our margin in 
income is a matter of common-sense and personal 
application, the rightness or wrongfulness of 
which is wholly and entirely conditional. The 
cottager who spends his margin on his flower- 
beds and lets his cabbage-garden go bare and his 
potato-patch unweeded, is a thriftless husband- 
man; the woman who fills her drawing-room 
with knick-knacks and does not renew her broken 
jugs and basins is as thriftless a housewife. But 
the millionaire may give thousands for his orchids 
and his vines,‘and his margin is well employed. 
And if there were no wealthy ladies with a taste 
for pretty things, Regent Street would go into 
the Bankruptcy Court, and the large world which 
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lives by means of the ‘arts and crafts’ would 
have to take to house-building or road-making 
or some other form of elemental social neces- 
sity. 

‘Your bindings, my dear sir, are superb. The 
literature they adorn is not perhaps quite up to 
the mark, but the tooling of the covers, and the 
workmanship from start to finish, leave nothin 
to be desired. They have cost you a smal 
fortune, you say? Evidently. A small fortune 
soon goes in work of this supreme excellence.— 
And so you have been obliged to take your son 
from the school where he was doing so well and 
put him into business, young and only half edu- 
cated as he is? That is a pity. With fair 
chances the lad would have made his mark and 
probably earned both wealth and fame. Now he 
is an oak in a flower-pot—transplanted from the 
forest where he ought to have grown to his full 
stature. But your bindings are superb, and quite 
worth, to an amateur, the money they have 
cost. 

‘You are the best-dressed woman I know, my 
dear, Your colours are always so well chosen 
and perfectly assorted—not too dull, not too 
sarish, It is a pleasure to look at you. You are 
ike some sweet picture stepped out of its frame, 
and your milliner regards you as her best adver- 
tisement.—I am sorry to see your husband look 
so white and thin. He suffers from dyspepsia ? 

our cook is so ignorant she cannot cook at all? 
we bread is like so much masticable lead? her 
inade dishes are all grease? Would it not be better 
to have some one more experienced, whose cuisine 
would suit your husband’s delicate digestion and 
thus spare him suffering and give him ease? You 
cannot afford it, you say? Good cooks are so 
expensive, and they would not be content with 
the makeshifts in the way of the “buttery” with 
which your clumsy Phyllis at sixteen pounds the 
year muddles on anyhow? Well! you know 
your own concerns better than Ido. I am really 
sorry to see your husband look so ill ;—but that 
richly-embroidered dove-colour you wore at 
church last Sunday is the prettiest dress I have 
seen for a long time. You were better dressed 
than the Countess; and that is saying every- 


ill any one say that these two margins are 
well employed ? 
first great law of beautiful 
It is not a sin to get fine bindings for one’s 
books, nor to dress in well-chosen colours and 
well-made clothes. But when it comes to the 
question of breadth of margin and the applica- 
tion thereof, the thing changes its complexion ; 
and the chameleon which was green while it 
rested on the leaf becomes mud-colour when it 
falls into the swamp. 

With our margin of time, things go the same 
way. It all depends on the amount of time we 
have in hand whether we squander foolishly or 
use with permissible generosity. But the rule 
which held good with money is inverted when 
we deal with time, and the man who has nothing 
to do, and whose whole day is therefore one wide 
margin, has a heavier account against him than 
the busy worker whose narrow little strips of 
leisure are almost too small to be put out to 
interest. And yet it is the busy people who 
have time for extras. The idle never have 


o they not both break the. 
‘sisters with nothing to do beyond dress and 


margins, Ask the man who gets up at twelve 
and who has not the very ghost of a duty to 
employ him—who has not an obligation save 
those which he chooses to make for himself— 
ask him to undertake any matter that will fill 
up half an hour in the fourteen he takes from 
sleep for idle pleasure, and he cannot find that 
half-hour in all his margin. Ask the man 
who is in his office at nine and who leaves at 
six, and he will do it ‘off the reel’ at once, 
and without boggling more than a thoroughbred 
hunter boggles at the easy fence. His margins 
are always available, like the corners and little 
vacant spaces left in close packing for the small 
extras; and you can always count on him for 
extra work and unseen margins as you can stuff 
into your corners the loose-lying odds and ends, 
One of the busiest professional men in London 
is also one of the most helpful friends. One of 
the most earnest students and prolific writers is 
he on whom of all you know you can most surely 
rely. He utilises his margins. This is the secret 
of his life and the answer to the enigma of how 
he does it. What a contrast to that man of 
pleasure with nothing to do—that idler, un- 
methodical, dawdling, irregular, unpunctual, who 
has never any margin at all to use for himself 
or for others ! 

,With women the same rule holds good; but 
with women the manner in which they use their 
margins in time is very varied. Some never 
know what it is to have an unoccupied moment ; 
others waste whole days in absolute idling, 
and let their time run away like water in a 
leaky vessel. With the first, the margin is filled 
in with beautiful art-work, or given to outside 
deeds of benevolence in the parish or the district, 
Or they use it for self-culture ; and with a house 
to look after and children to bring up, they 
manage not only to do the first two duties 
thoroughly and well, but to add the third grace 
—proficiency in such and such a study. You 
never know where they find the time for all 
they have to do, Surely they have learned the 
secret of lengthening the hours so that they 
measure into the worth of forty-eight for them! 
For they do all their own work and have margins 
at the service of their friends over and above 
the main bulk. If you want any personal 
help, go to these women, rather than to their 


leasure. They will write letters of introduction 
or you among all that they have of their own 
to write ; they will carry you through a press 
though they themselves are in the midst of a 
throng ; they will help you in your house-moving 
and afterwards in your house-warming; if you 
have sickness in the family they will be good 
fairies, bringing you extra hands and extra ener- 
gies; and whatever their own difticulties with 
work and time, they will find the margin for 
your benefit and help you to adjust yours. 
They live at high-pressure, you will say—you, 
the indolent dreamer sitting in the easy-chair 
before the fire and letting fancy run as it may 
without the exertion of even thinking. So be 
it. Living at high-pressure is not a bad thing, 
provided it does not increase into a strain too 
tense for health ; and the employment of margins 
in active work is better than sitting before 
the fire half dreaming, half dozing, and letting 
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the mind run into nothingness—as a stream 
of living water, which should fertilise and bless, 
runs into sand and is lost. All ages have agreed 
to condemn the idler, man as well as woman. 
It is a vice that brings in its train as many 
disasters as those of more criminal complexion, 
and it holds within itself the two evils of sins 
of omission on the one side and of evil employ- 
ment on the other. One has only to go into 
the house of an idle woman to see the bane of 
her vice in the dirt and disorder, the unpunctu- 
ality and the neglect of all about—with too pro- 
‘bably the death of this child, and the evil career 
of that, directly traceable to idleness which, so 
far from employing margins, neglected the main 
portion of time. 


Those who use their margins are rich in all] o 


ways ; those who do not, but who let hours and 
weeks and months pass by like derelict vessels 
floating on a sluggish stream, are poor in all 
ways. Ask the first what they have gained ?— 
A row of pearls would but ill emblemise the 
things they have accomplished and the reward 
they have earned. Ask the other—emptiness, 
and not so much as a handful of chaff to fill up 
the void of Nothingness! These people, if inno- 
cently and not actively vicious, come into the 
category of that large class who are ‘owre guid 
for banning and owre bad for blessing.” They 
do no active harm, or of intention; but they do 
no positive good, and they suffer evil to obtain 
if they do not themselves effect it. Like the 
wild growths of the field, they bear no poisonous 
berries, but neither have they roots for healing. 
They simply hold the ground, no more. Wit 

them the world is no richer; without them, it 
would be no poorer. Idle dreamers, wasting 
time that is more precious than gold, they are 
the spiritual sluggards of humanity, whose souls 
are undeveloped and whose conscience is asleep. 
The shock of adversity which would arouse them 
would be a blessing in disguise ; and the tyranny 
of circumstance which should force them to 
use their energies would be the kindly coercion 
of a benevolent friend. This coercion would 
make their margin bear fruit and give back 
interest, instead of, as now, lying like barren 
clods—buried like that famous talent by which 
no man was the gainer. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 


CHAPTER XI.—A STRANGE SAIL. 


Ir was a Friday morning. On going on deck 
before breakfast for a Lie tor in the ship’s 
head, I found as queer a look of weather all 
about as ever I had witnessed in my life. A 
troubled swell, but without much height or 
= was running from the westwards, and the 
ndiaman rolled awkwardly upon it with much 
noise of beating canvas aloft and of straining 


spars. 

‘Hillo, Mr Smallridge, said I, as I stepped 
over the rail out of the head, addressing the 
boatswain, who was superintending the work of 
a couple of hands slung over the bow, ‘ what have 
we yonder?’ and I sent my gaze ata sail I had 
now for the first time caught sight of that was 


hovering down upon our port quarter some two 
or three miles distant. 

‘A brig, sir, I believe,’ he answered ; ‘she was 
in sight much about the same place at daybreak. 
There’s been a little air of wind, but it’s failing, 
I doubt, 

‘Making way for something to follow, I fancy ?’ 
said I, casting a look round the horizon. 

‘Ay,’ he answered ; ‘that muck’s a-drawing up, 
and there’ll be thunder in it too, if my corns 
speaks right. Niver had no such aching in my 
toes as this morning since last Toosday was two 
year, when we fell in off the Hope with the 
ugliest thunderstorm that I can remember south 
of the heequator. When my corns begins to 
8 uirm I always know that thunder ain’t fur 


‘Well, thunder or no thunder,’ said I, ‘I hope 
there’s to come wind enough in the wake of all 
this to blow us along. We shall be having to call 
it sixty days to the Line, bo’sun, if we don’t 
mind our eye ;’ and giving him a friendly nod, 
I made my way to my cabin to finish dressing. 

The tin appearance continued all the 
morning without the least change. The wind 
fell dead; and a prodigious hush overhung the 
sea, a stillness that grew absolutely overwhelmin 
to the fancy, if you gave your mind to it, a 
stood watching the heave of the swell running in 
ugly green heaps without a sound. 

By noon the sail that I had noticed early that 
morning had neared us in some insensible fashion 
till she hung something more than a mile away 
off the quarter as before. I had several times 
examined her with the telescope, and was not a 
little impressed by her appearance. She was a 
brig of about two hundred and sixty tons; a 
most beautiful and perfect model, indeed, with a 
clipper lift of bow and a knife-like cutwater and 
a long wonderfully graceful arching sweep of side 
rounding into the very perfection of a run. 

Observing Mr Prance at the rail, steadfastly 
observing the brig down upon the quarter, I 
went up to him. 

‘Pray, what do you find in that craft yonder, 
Mr Prance, to interest you? The skipper does 
not seem able to keep his glass off her.’ 

‘What do you see, Mr Dugdale?’ he answered, 
viewing me out of the corners of his eyes without 
turning his head. ‘Come, you have been a sailor. 
What is your notion of her?’ 

‘She’s a beauty, anyway,’ I answered; ‘no 
builder's yard ever turned out anything sweeter 
in the shape of hull—a trifle too lofty, perhaps. 
For my part, I hate everything above royals. 
Give me short mastheads, the royal-yard sitting 
close under the truck, English frigate-fashion ’ 
—— I was proceeding, 

‘No, no; I don’t mean that, Mr Dugdale,’ he 
interrupted with a hint of a seaman’s impatience 
at my criticism. 

‘What, then?’ I asked. 

‘Does she look honest, think you ?’ said he. 

‘Ha!’ cried I; ‘now I understand.’ 

‘Hush! not a word, if you please,’ he ex- 
claimed with a glance along the poop; ‘the ladies 
must on no account be frightened, and it is but a 
mere suspicion on Captain Keeling’s part at best. 
Yet he has had some acquaintance with gentry of 
her kind, if, indeed, yonder chap be of the deno- 
mination he conjectures,’ 
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‘She must have been stealthily sneaking down 
upon us,’ I exclaimed, ‘to occupy her present 
position, otherwise she should be a league distant 
out on the beam. But then such a hull as that 
must yield to a catspaw that-wouldn’t blow a 
feather out of the Countess Ida’s mizzen-top. 
What has been seen to excite misgiving, Mr 
Prance ?” 

‘Too many of a crew, sir,’ he answered ; ‘the 
outline of a long-tom on her forecastle, but ill 
concealed by the raffle thrown over it. Six guns 
of a side, Mr Dugdale, though the closed ports 
hide their grins.’ 

‘She will not attempt anything with a big 
chap like us, surely, Mr Prance ?’ 

At that moment the captain called him, and he 
walked aft. 

Ten minutes or so before the tiffin bell rang, 
after the hands had come down from aloft, the 
order was quietly sent along to see all clear for 
action; and as I took my seat at table, being close 
to the cuddy front, as my chair brought me, with 
a clear view of the quarter-deck through the 
open windows, I could see the men preparing our 
little show of carronades, removing the tompions, 
placing rams, sponges, train-tackles, and the like 
at hand, and passing shot and chests of small-arms 
through the main hatch. 

Captain Keeling, stiff, and bolstered up as 
usual in his brass-buttoned frock coat, his face of 
a deeper rubicund from some recent touch of soap 
and towel, seated himself at the head of the table; 
but Prance and the other mates remained on deck. 
One noticed a deal of uneasiness amongst the 
ladies, saving Miss Temple, whose haughty beau- 
tiful face wore its ordinary impassive expression. 
There was no coquetry in the startled eyes that 
Miss Hudson rolled around. Mrs Bannister 
fanned herself vehemently and ate nothing. There 
were some of us males, too, who looked as if 
we didn’t like it. Mr Emmett was exceedingly 
thoughtful ; Mr Fairthorne drank thirstily, and 
pulled incessantly at his little sprouting mous- 
tache ; Mr Hodder watched old Keeling continu- 
ously ; and Mr Riley made much of his eye- 
glass. Nothing to the point was said for a little 
while ; then the Colonel rapped out : 

‘I say, captain, have you any notion as to the 
nationality of that chap whom your people are 
making ready to resist ? 

‘No, sir, answered Keeling stiffly ; ‘we gave 
her a sight of our ensign this morning ; but she 
showed no colours in return, and I am not a man 
to keep my hat off to one who will not respond.’ 

‘Dot iss my vay,’ exclaimed Peter Hemskirk, 
bestowing a train of nods on the skipper. 

‘But, captain, said Mrs Jolliffe, a nervous 
gentle-faced middle-aged lady, with soft white 
hair, ‘have you any good reason for supposing 
that the ship may prove dangerous to us ?’ 

‘Madam,’ responded Keeling with a bow, and 
you noticed the prevailing condition amongst us 

y the general nervous inclining of ears towards 
the old fellow to catch what he said, ‘there is 
reason to believe that certain Spaniards of the 
island of Cuba have equipped two or three smart 
vessels to act the part of marine highwaymen. 
The authorities wink at the business, I am told. 
Their practice is to bring ships to and board them, 
and sleiadin the best of what they may come 
across. Last year, a West Indiaman named the 


Jamaica Belle was overhauled by one of these 
craft, who took specie amounting to twelve 
thousand pounds out of her. I believe they are 
not cut-throat in the old piratic sense.’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak of cut-throats!’ cried Mrs 
Hudson, ‘Will they dare to attack us—the 
monsters 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Keeling, ‘pray, 
clearly understand : my suspicions of the stranger 
may be ill founded. Meanwhile, our business is 
to put ourselves in a posture of defence ready for 
whatever may happen.’ 

‘Certainly,’ the Colonel very em- 
phatically with a look round ; and then speaking 
with his eyes fixed upon Mr Johnson : ‘I presume 
we shall be-able to count upon all our male 
friends here assembled to assist your crew to the 
utmost of their powers, should the stranger make 
any attempt upon this ship?’ 

‘We shall expect you to cover yourself with 
glory, Colonel, said Mr Johnson, in a familiar 
sarcastic voice ; ‘and I shall be happy to write 
and print a full description of your behaviour, 
sir. 

‘I am quite willing to fight,’ exclaimed Mr 
Fairthorne in an effeminate voice. ‘I mean that 
I shall be glad to thoot ; but I am no thwordth- 
man.’ 

‘Passengers hov no beesness to vight,’ exclaimed 
Mynheer Hemskirk, enlarging his immense waist- 
coat by obtruding his chest ; ‘dey gets in der vay 
of dem as knows vot to do’ 

Miss Temple bit her lip to conceal a smile. 

‘That’s all very well,’ exclaimed Riley, talking 
at Miss Hudson ; ‘but suppose, Hemskirk, you 
should find some greasy Spaniard with earrings 
and oily ringlets rifling your boxes, hauling out 
all the money you’ve got, pocketing that fine 
silver-mounted meerschaum pipe of yours ’—— 

‘I vould coot orff hiss Mead, answered the 
Dutchman, breathing hard. 

‘Gentlemen, you are unnecessarily 
the ladies,’ cried old marline-spike from the hea 
of the table. 

‘I suppose there’s no lack of small-arms with 
you, captain?’ roared the Colonel ; ‘ plenty for 
us here as well as for your men ?’ 

‘I shall insist upon your not meddling, Edward, 
in whatever may happen,’ cried his wife, giving 
him an emphatic nod over the edge of her fan 
with her Roman nose. 

‘I shall meddle, then, my dear,’ he shouted. 
‘If it comes to those rascals attacking us, I shall 
fight, as of course we all will !’ and again he bent 
his little fiery eyes upon Mr Johnson. 

‘My note-book is ready, Colonel, said Mr 
Johnson vonage with a satirical grin at the 
peppery little soldier. ‘Ill not lose sight of 
you, sir.’ 

‘I believe you will then, sir, sneered the 
Colonel, ‘unless Captain Keeling takes the pre- 
caution to clap his hatches on to “pte any- 
body skulking below from off the deck.’ 

‘Mere bluster is not going to help us,’ said 
Colledge, who disliked the Colonel; ‘no good in 
railing and storming like heroes in a blank-verse 
performance for an hour at a time before falling 
to. If Captain Keeling wants any assistance 
outside that of his crew, he may command me 
for one.’ 

‘I wath never taught fenthing, said Mr 
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Fairthorne ; ‘if I fight, it mutht be with a 


muthket.’ 

‘If the ship should be captured, what’s to 
become of us?’ cried Mrs Hudson. ‘I’ve read 
the most barbarous histories about pirates. They 
have no respect for sects or age; and it’s quite 
common, I’ve heard, for every pirate to have 
twelve wives,’ 

Here Mrs Trevor suddenly shrieked out for 
some one to bring her baby to her, then went 
into hysterics, and was presently carried away 
in a dead faint by the stewards, followed by her 
daughter, weeping bitterly. Old Keeling whipped 
out an oath. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you see what 

our conversation has brought about.— Ladies, I 
i that you will not be uneasy. The stranger 
will give us no trouble, I am persuaded ;’ and 
rising with a look of contempt, he bowed stiffly 
to Miss Temple and her aunt, and went on 
deck. 

I was too curious to observe what was going 
forward to linger in the cuddy amid this idle 
rattle of tongues, 

Our crew hung about the decks in groups, 
ready to spring to the first command, e 
captain, the chief-mate, and Mr Cocker stood 
abreast of the wheel, looking at the brig with an 
occasional glance round the sea at the weather. 
I was accosted by some one at my elbow. 

‘Do you think it possible, Mr Dugdale, that if 
that vessel fired at our ship she could hit us, 80 
violently rolling as she is?” 

I turned ; it was Mrs Radcliffe, andsavith her 
was Miss Temple. With the exception of a 
‘good-morning’ or a ‘good-night,’ I had never 
exchanged a syllable with this lady in all the 
time she and I had been together on shipboard. 

‘Her gunners,’ said I, ‘would need to be 
practised marksmen, I should say, to hit us from 
such a tumbling platform as that yonder.’ 

‘Just my opinion, as I told you, Louise,’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘If she were to begin to fire,’ exclaimed the 
Bi, keeping her gaze bent seawards, ‘she would 

sure to hit us, though it were by chance,’ 

‘Very possibly,’ said I. 

‘There will be some wind soon, I think, don’t 
you?’ said Mrs Radcliffe. 

‘T hope so,’ I answered. 

‘In that case,’ said she, ‘we shall be able to 
sail away and escape, shan’t we ?” 

‘She will chase us, exclaimed Miss Temple ; 
‘and as she sails faster than we do, she will 
catch us.’ 

‘Now, ts that likely?’ cried Mrs Radcliffe, with 
a nervous toss of her head at me. 

‘Everything is possible at sea,’ said I, laugh- 
ing; ‘but there is a deal in our favour, Mrs 
Radcliffe: first the weather, that as good as 
disables that fellow at present anyway ; then the 
coming on of the night, with every prospect of 
losing the brig in the darkness.’ 

‘Would you advocate our running away from 
him?’ exclaimed Miss Temple, looking at me 
with a fullness and firmness that was as embar- 
ong and vexing in its way as an impertinent 
stare. 

‘Oh yes,’ said I; ‘certainly. We are a peaceful 
trader. It is our business to arrive in India 
sound in body ’—— 


‘I should consider,’ said she, gazing at me as 
if she would subdue me into acquiescence in any- 
thing she chose to say by merely eyeing me 
strenuously, ‘that Captain Keeling would be 
acting the part of a coward if he ran away from 
that little vessel.’ 

‘Oh Louise, how can you talk so?’ cried Mrs 
Radcliffe, with a sort of despairful toss of her 
hands. 

‘I should like to see a fight between two 
ships,’ said the girl, removing her overbearing 
eyes from my face to send them over the deck 
amongst the groups of men. ‘Of course, if 
that vessel attacks us, we ladies will be sent 
below to rend the cabin with our screams at 
every broadside; but I for one am perfectly 
willing, if the captain consents, to shoot at those 
people through a porthole.’ 

‘Oh Louise, the whims which possess you are 
really dreadful!’ cried Mrs Radcliffe : ‘imagine, 
if you should even wound a man! it would make 

ou miserable for life; perhaps end in your 

coming a Roman Catholic and going into a 
convent, Think of that.’ 

Miss Temple looked at her aunt with a little 
curl of her lip. 

‘I do not know,’ she exclaimed, ‘why it should 
be more dreadful in a woman to defend her life 
than in a man. Nobody, I suppose, wishes to 
hurt those people; but if they attempt to hurt 
us, Why should we women feel shocked at the 
notion of our helping the sailors to protect the 
ship by any means in our power?—I am like 
Mr Fairthorne, she continued, with a sarcastic 
glance at me; ‘I could not fight with a sword, 
but I can certainly pull the trigger of a 
musket.’ 

‘It is really hardly lady-like, my dear’—— 
began Mrs Radcliffe. 

‘Nonsense, aunt! Lady-like! Is it more 
genteel to fall into hysterics and swoon away, 
than to take aim at a wicked wretch who will 
have your life if you don’t take his?’ and as she 
said this, she whipped a cotton umbrella out of 
her aunt’s hand, and putting it to her shoulder, 
as though it were a gun, levelled it at the 


rig. 
Colledge, who was standing at a little distance 
away, talking to two or three of the passengers, 
clapped his hands and laughed out. For my 
rt, I could not take my eyes off her, so fascinat- 


ing were the beauties of her fine form in that 
posture, her head drooped in the attitude of the 
marksman, and her marble-like profile showing 
out clear as a cutting in ivory against the soft 
shadowy mass of gloom of the sky astern. 

Mrs Radcliffe made me a little staggering 
curtsy, and walked with Miss Temple to the 
companion, down which the pair of them went, 
followed by Mr Colledge. 

A few minutes later Mr Emmett and Mr John- 
son approached me, bumping against each other 
like a brace of lighters in a seaway as they struck 
out on the swaying deck with their staggering 
legs. 

oT say, Dugdale,’ cried the journalist, ‘shall 
you fight 2?’ 

‘Why, yes, I answered. ‘We shall all be 
expected to help the crew certainly,’ 

*T don’t see that !’ exclaimed Mr Emmett, draw- 
ing his wide-awake down to his nose and folding 
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his arms with a tragic gesture upon his breast, 
whilst he swung his figure from side to side on 
wide-stretched legs, ‘It’s all very fine to expect ; 
but I agree with Johnson, whose argument is, that 
we have paid our money to~be — in 
safety to Bombay; and I cannot for the life of me 
see that the captain has any right to look for co- 
operation at our hands, unless, indeed, he so con- 
trives it as to enable us to help him without 
imperilling our lives.’ 

‘But that fellow yonder may be full of ruffians, 
Emmett,’ said 1; ‘and if you do not help our 
sailors to defend the Countess Ida, they may 
us; and then they will cut your throat,’ I added, 
with a look at his long neck, ‘which is no very 
agreeable sensation, I believe, and an experience 
quite worth a pinch of heroism to evade.’ 

‘It’s a beastly business altogether,’ said he, 
wrinkling his nose as he stared at the brig. 

‘But why should they board us?’ exclaimed 
Mr Johnson. ‘If they do, it will be the captain’s 
fault. Why does he want to go on sticking here 
for, as if, by George ! we were a man-of-war with 
three decks bristling with guns and crammed to 
suffocation with men ?’ 

‘There is no wind,’ said I; ‘and without wind, 
Johnson, ships cannot sail.’ 

‘Then why the confounded dickens don’t he 
lower all the boats,’ he cried, ‘and fill them with 
sailors, and tug the ship out of sight of that beast 
there?’ 

I laughed outright. 

At that instant there was a flash of lightning 
that made a crimson dazzle of the dark heavens 
beyond the brig, where the sky sloped in a hor- 
rible yellowish slate colour into the sooty thick- 
ness which circled the horizon. 

‘Ha!’ cried Mr Emmett, ‘I don’t like light- 
ning ;’ and he abruptly trundled down the poo 
ladder to the quarter-deck and disappeared, fol- 
lowed by Mr Johnson. 


ABOUT THE CANARIES. 


Ir is no uncommon thing nowadays for a doctor 
to suggest to his patient a voyage to the Canary 
Islands, and a sojourn in Tenerife of two or 
three months during the winter or spring. The 
sick man is perhaps alarmed at the word 
‘voyage.’ Perhaps, too, he does not know much 
about the Canaries: what hemisphere they lie 
in; whether they are inhabited by civilised people 
or barbarians ; and whether or not he will find 
a respectable roof for his head in this mysterious 
place of exile. The doctor's counsel is by no 
means so welcome as it would have been if Nice, 
or Algiers, or even Madeira, had been mentioned 
instead of the Canaries. My little paper may 
do something to enlighten our friend the patient, 
as well as others who stand in need of doctor's 
e aries are a seven princi 
islands, and five rocks, tas threescore i 
the west ‘of Morocco, and rather less than two 
hundred miles south of Madeira. In the order 
of their size the inhabited islands are Tenerife, 
Fuerteventura, Grand Canary, Lanzarote, Palma, 
Gomera, and Hierro. Of these the principal 
in every way is Tenerife. It lies between Grand 
Canary and Palma, with Hierro and Gomera 


flanking it farther to the south. Its chief town, 
Santa Cruz—where, in 1797, Nelson got such a 
warm reception from the Spaniards that he was 
glad to retreat, and with the loss of an arm 
—is also the capital of the archipelago. The 
famous Peak rises in this island to the height 
of more than twelve thousand feet above the sea- 
level; and in the spring and winter you may 
see its snowy crest from the Atlantic at a dis- 
tance of from a hundred toa hundred and fifty 
miles. 

It is to Tenerife that the doctor is most 
likely to send his patient, if he thinks that the 
dry warmth of the Canaries will be beneficial in 
his case. Three or four years ago, a speculative 
company started a very luxurious hotel on the 
north coast of the island, at a place called 
Orotava. The hotel was broadly advertised ; 
several influential doctors from London spent a 
few weeks in it, to test the island air, and 
determine that in sanitary matters this new 
health-resort was not deficient; and a number 
of visitors of all kinds and classes and nation- 
alities came to it by each mail-boat from Europe, 
The success of this opening season was so great 
that the following winter found three hotels 
where there had formerly been but one. The 
number of visitors increased in proportion, A 
season in Tenerife is now almost as recognised 
a cure in some circles as a season on the Riviera, 
And it is probable enough that in ten years 
time the flanks of the great volcano on the 
northern, that is, the coolest side will show as 
brave and gay a collection of villas, owned by 
the English, as one of the more fashionable 
resorts in the south of France. 

The ‘voyage’ to the islands, which seems so 
terrible an ordeal to some of us, need not really 
be much of a trial. The New Zealand mail- 
steamers go as smoothly as boats can go. It often 
happens that no one is ill on board before Tenerife 
is reached. The much-maligned Bay of Biscay is 
three times out of four as calm as a lamb; and 
even when the waves run high, the big mail- 
steamers do not yield to their bullying and 
bluster half so much as you expect. And on the 
fourth or fifth day after leaving England the 
angular mountains behind Santa Cruz come into 
sight, and you are at anchor in the Bay, awaiting 
a visit from His Spanish Majesty’s Health Officer, 
to certify that you are free to set foot on shore. 
In front of you, by the Marina, and the Botanical 
Garden, of which the Spaniards of Santa Cruz 
are deservedly proud, are two or three large 
houses with the British flag unfurled at the roof. 
These are hotels and the British Consulate. 

Now, though a novel city to an Englishman 
unaccustomed to the Continent, this capital of 
Tenerife is not on the whole worth loitering in. 
It is several degrees hotter than Orotava or than 
Laguna, the old capital of the island—situated 
in the mountains five miles away ; and in the 
night, if there is one mosquito wintering in 
Tenerife, it will pay you a visit in Santa Cruz 
Most people, therefore, straightway hire a carriage, 
and drive the five-and-twenty miles to Orotava 
with heroic promptitude. I think they are too 
hasty. They might just as well get a little in- 
sight into Spanish methods and Spanish life 
before undergoing this fatigue. A Spaniard is 
so easy-going a fellow, that there are times when 
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he would rather shrug his shoulder than speak. 
He cannot understand why we Britishers are so 
energetic. What is the use, he asks, of being in 
a hurry? Do you lengthen your life by running, 
and do you make it any the more pleasant? 
‘Caramba !’—his favourite ejaculation—‘it is 
better at all times to be calm ;’ and so he lights a 
cigarette, and looks as happy as he feels. 
erhaps you have a letter of introduction toa 
Spanish resident in Santa Cruz. If so, do not 
fail to use it. You can either present it in 
person or send it. In the former case, you find 
yourself at an outer door of the house, which, 
when you have knocked at it, opens with a 
curious ringing of several little bells. These are 
arranged in a rotary fashion and attached to a 
ulley, which loosens the door by a string con- 
nected with the — part of the house. The 
string being pulled sets the bells ringing as the 
door opening works the pulley. ‘Who is there?’ 
says a voice from one of the balconies which 
surround the inner courtyard, where you find 
ourself when you have stepped within ; and it 
is your business to reply, with due 
‘Gente de paz’ (‘a peaceful person’), after which 
you are ceremoniously invited up-stairs. 

There is not much conversation in an ordinary 
Spaniard. He is too self-contained, too happy to 
need any external addition to his well-being. 
He does not, therefore, make a social charge upon 
you, like some of our own countrymen, as if he 
meant to be the better for your visit in one way 
or another. Nothing of the kind. He desires 
to show his appreciation of the honour you 
have conferred upon him by giving yourself the 
trouble to call upon him. This is signified with 
some amount of ceremony that may almost annoy 
you. The salutations are elaborate ; the phrases 
of compliment lengthy ; and the looks which he 
and his wife and family —if you be favoured with 
the sight of these—bestow upon you are all of 
the most civil yet easy kind. You cannot help 
feeling that if you are made uncomfortable by 
the formalities of a first visit, it is due to a defect 
in your own training, not in the hearts of your 
entertainers. There is another thing to which 


your new friends pay great respect, a respect | 
which is really a reflection of that they pay you. | 


Even as they ceremoniously bow you to a chair 


in front of the divan — which they are seated, | 
er chair for your hat, of | 


so also they place anot 
which they relieve you with firm tenderness, and 
which they set gently, with every possible regard 
for it, upon the seat thereof. If you are so 
foolish as to wish to retain possession of your 
hat, all the family join issue against you. They 
declare they will allow you to do no such thing : 
it is a reproach to their a They wish 
to give you as hearty and full a welcome as they 
can, and is your hat to be mulcted of its share 
in their civilities? There is nothing for it but 
to release the article, and allow your friend, or 
it may be the pretty Donna Dolores, the daughter 
of the house, to give it its due once more. By 
the time this amicable little engagement is ended, 
in — discomfiture, and when you have drunk 
aglass of Canary wine—a poor liquor compared 
to its ancient fame—and eaten a biscuit, and 
exhausted your Baedeker phrases of Spanish, it 
is also time to rise and resume possession of your 
hat, But no. Even though you are on your 


legs, this honourable though detachable part of 
you shall remain in the care of your host until 
you are at his door. And thus in procession 
you make your retreat: your hat borne after 
you, like the coronet of a deceased Earl carried 
upon its cushion ; and only when you have got 
one foot in the street, are you at liberty to 
re-cover your head. 

The novelty of Spanish home-life, even in its 

most superficial phases, makes it, therefore, quite 
worth while presenting your letters of intro- 
duction as quickly as possible. You will then 
the sooner get to like these people, and to appre- 
ciate their innate as well as their formal courtesy. 
Every one knows that the Spaniard’s phrase, 
‘My house is at your disposal, must not be 
interpreted literally ; otherwise, your ambitious 
desire to take advantage of the offer by carrying 
off, let us say, the carved balconies of the patio, or 
inner courtyard, would be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 
You will like Orotava much better than Santa 
Cruz—that is, if you follow the fashion in the 
matter of preferences. There are sure in the 
season to be several score of English here, of the 
kind one meets at hydropathic establishments 
and Swiss hotels, with perhaps a slight flavour- 
ing from Mentone. This last, however, is not 
obtrusive. Though the big hotel is called a 
sanatorium, it is not by any means full of 
invalids. ‘he doctor attached to the establish- 
ment will feel your pulse, if you wish it; but 
he will be far more entertaining if you press him 
to give forth some of his information about the 
history or products or people of the island in 
which he was born. hough a Spaniard by 
birth, he has matriculated in London schools of 
medicine and surgery, and he has much of the 
energy of manner which astonishes the Spaniards 
as our national characteristic. 

We are in a sunny sweet atmosphere here. The 
gardens round the hotel, and the very roadsides, 
are perfumed with flowers and orange blossom. 
There is a long row of banana trees by one of the 
hotel walks; an arbour of purple bougainvillea 


‘elsewhere; between the other trees, clusters of 


date-palms; flowers on the walls and by the stems 
of the trees, and round about the fountains, which 
splash with a lazy sleep-impelling rhythm all 
through the day and night. Above, the sky is of 
the deep blue of heat. There is, however, a breeze 
in the air that keeps you from sighing about the 
oppressive closeness; and the noise of the surf, 
as the breakers of the Atlantic curl high against 
the black lava beach by the town and hurl them- 
selves upon it, is another aid to coolness. One 
may go far to see such waves as those on the 
Orotava strand. They are of the kind that 
thunder upon the coral islands of the Southern 
Ocean. 

There is one thing above all others that you 
will be tempted to do while you stay in sunny, 
quiet Orotava. Every day, if you are fortunate, 
you will see the mighty cone of the Peak, white 
against the blue, above the dark nearer wall of 
mountains which frames what is called the Valley 
of Orotava. It is an enchanting spectacle. You 
must have more than the average boldness to 
declare point-blank that you will ascend the 
mountain ; but you cannot help longing to do 
it. 
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In truth, it is not altogether an easy task, this 
climb up the Peak. During the first season of 
Orotava, the rare adventurers who succeeded in 
getting to the summit were treated with a certain 
amount of distinction by their comrades in the 
hotel. They went away in the morning, with a 
cavalcade of guides and mules, blankets, baskets 
full of good Sieet, and barrels of water. They 
toiled all the day until about an hour before 
sunset, By that time they were nearly ten 
thousand feet above the sea. Little deserts of 
ash and cinders and sand had been crossed in 
the meantime; some steep climbing had been 
done, and a perch on the great final pyramid 
of the mountain itself had been attained. Here 
they pitched their camp. The sun set magnifi- 
cently before their eyes. The guides made fires 
of retama boughs. up was warmed ; potatoes 
were cooked ; and thus, in the shades of evening, 
supper was eaten, and all preparations were 
matured for the toil of the next day. But even 
ere this some of the travellers had begun to feel 
uncomfortable. The air is rarefied on the Peak, 
as it is elsewhere at great elevations. It makes 
certain ee ill: they vomit, as if they were at 
sea; and suffer from headache and inability to 
proceed. When the final toil came, therefore, the 
candidates were sure to be reduced in number. 
From the place of bivouac the ascent is made 
wholly on foot, over ash and dust and lava blocks 
and obsidian and hot sulphur. It is an arduous 
piece of work. By day it is fearfully exhaust- 
ing; for the sun’s power is much greater here 
than upon the sea-level. It is better, therefore, 
to ascend in the night, with the moon for a lamp. 
This further enables one to view the sunrise from 
the summit: a spectacle of wonderful beauty 
and strangeness. It is bitterly cold at this height 
(twelve thousand one hundred and eighty feet) 
at five o’clock in the morning; but by seven 
o'clock, when you have seen the sun tread from 
out yonder opaline thicket of clouds in the east, 
and take its place in the blue zenith, it is as hot 
as formerly it was cold. The exertion of descend- 
ing is not really greater than that of the ascent ; 
but one feels it more. And so it happens that 
when, upon the evening of the second day, the 
traveller rides, weary and worn and amazingly 
sunburnt, into the courtyard of the hotel, he 
feels good for little except his bed, and not so 
sensitive about the honours he has gained as he 
might be. But the morrow brings its reward ; 
and while the visitor stays on the island, he is 
known as a man who has ascended the Peak. 

Nor is the Peak the only scenic feature of the 
Canaries which may be said to compel admira- 
tion. In the end. of Palma, which you may 
see from Orotava when the day is clear, is that 
stupendous old extinct crater of a voleano known 
as the Caldera or Caldron. It is impossible to 
forget this when once you have seen it. The 
crater is several miles long, by three or four 
broad ; and its entire circuit is bounded by walls 
of rock or steep inaccessible slopes several thou- 
sand feet high. The highest point these moun- 
tains attain is seven thousand om hundred feet ; 
and the jagged rocks of the summit tear the 
clouds asunder, and seem to drop the fragments 
into the vast still hollow beneath. Now and then 
the stillness of the Caldera is broken. You hear 
a dull echoing boom ; the sound is repeated from 


side to side. It is the result of an avalanche—of 
rocks, not snow. Another pinnacle or promon- 
tory of the mountains has given way, and been 
hurled into the depths of the crater. 

There is one serious drawback to Palma—a 
drawback it shares with the other islands of 
Gomera, Hierro, Lanzarote, and Fuerteventura: 
the lack of regular steam communication with 
the main island. A weekly postal smack gives 
the necessary facility for arriving at these places. 
But the smack is an intolerable craft; the sea is 
sometimes very rough ; and the voyage of fifty or 
sixty miles may extend over five or six miserable 
days. On the whole, therefore, the visitor to the 
Canaries may be advised to stay in Tenerife, or 
at least to be content with a further trip to Grand 
Canary, the second island of the group, which 
may be readily reached by a weekly steamer, and 
whence the view of the Peak is very memorable. 

When his lease of holiday has expired, the 
visitor will be an exceptional person if he be not 
sorry to leave this bright and refreshing little 
fragment of Spanish territory. 


JULIUS VERNON: 
A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 
CHAPTER XI. 


In crossing St James’s Park, Frank Holmes lit 
a cigar, and for a while considered—not ve 
seriously—certain questions of conscience whic 
occurred to him. Taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, he began to speculate how far 
any citizen was morally justified in contributing 
to defeat the ends of public justice by his mere 
silence, as he was doing. But the ethical ques- 
tions by no means touched him so nearly as 
another one of soinewhat lower moral elevation 
—namely, his obligations towards the officers 
Cracroft and Burton, who trusted him so fully 
with their confidence. He was certainly not 
assisting them; the most he could lay claim to 
was the negative merit of not thwarting them. 

Without settling those points with his con- 
science, he reached his rooms, to make some 
change before going out to dinner to his club. 
But the most unexpected of all things under the 
stars awaited him, involving a moral responsi- 
bility that was simply tremendous in comparison 
with that which he had just been weighing, 
Sitting in his room, waiting for him, was 
Musgrave. 

‘I thought you had left London?’ said Holmes, 
in the first surprise of seeing Musgrave sitting 
in his room. 

‘We left this morning for Liverpool. In the 
hurry of departure, I forgot to let you know. 
But there was something I considered it best to 
explain to you before leaving England, and I have 
run back for the purpose. I leave again by the 
Irish mail to-night.’ 

Holmes disliked and distrusted Musgrave, and 
scarcely concealed the fact. ‘Very well, he said, 
sitting down. 

‘After looking about, I conclude that the 
chances of making a business in London are not 
many. We have decided to try another part of 
the world. It is not, however, to speak about 
this that I have returned. It is about Faune’s 
case. I have concealed from you—from every- 
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body—certain important knowledge which I pos- 
sess; but after thinking it over anxiously, I 
feel it will be best for Faune that I should make 
it known to you.’ 

‘Why tome? Faune has a solicitor.’ 

‘I have considered it,’ he replied uneasily. ‘I 
will tell you at once why I have not gone to his 
solicitor. There is one matter—an appointment 
I had with Faune the night of the murder, close 
to the spot—which the solicitor would certainly 
require me to give evidence upon, I do not 
want to be a witness.’ 

Holmes saw dimly the drift of this, and hesi- 
tated. The transfer of the cheque was connected 
with the murder; the confession was written in 
Musgrave’s face. Would it be prudent to let 
him go on with the statement? Foreboding 
what it would lead to, Frank Holmes shrank 
from it. 

‘You had better see Mr Crudie,’ he said at 
length. ‘Of course he would not put you in the 
witness-box if he saw any danger in doing so.’ 

‘I will not go to Mr Crudie, replied the other 
doggedly. ‘It was to ward off great peril from 
Faune that I resolved to come to you. I guess 
how you stand in the case, and that how little 
soever you have cause to care about Faune, you 
would not help in the hanging. Faune murdered 
the woman, as surely as your name is Frank 
Holmes; but there is a great obstacle in the way 
of bringing it home to him, 

‘How do you know that?’ Holmes demanded, 
in astonishment. 

‘No matter; you admit that I am right. If 
you listen to what I want to tell you, Holmes, it 
will be in your power to keep the defence clear of 
a dangerous shoal. I was no accessory in the 
murder—I was as astounded as you were, when I 
heard of it—for I believed that Faune’s wife was 
dead more than a year ago.’ 

‘Faune’s—wife?’ exclaimed Holmes, in amaze- 
<a ‘Do you say that Margaret Neale was his 
wife ?” 

‘I do. Will you let me tell you? I have 
not much time to spare, and if I leave without 
putting you on your guard—or Faune’s solicitor 
through you—the consequences may be fatal.’ 

‘Go on, then,’ said Holmes. 

‘In my travels, the only profitable knowledge 
I acquired was gambling, and I needed it when 
I arrived here. The second night I was in 
London I met Faune at a gambling club in the 
Leicester Square neighbourhood. Afterwards I 
met him there frequently. I learned that his 
luck had generally been good until lately, when 
he began to take too much brandy-and-water, 
and of course to lose. One night, in a confi- 
dential moment, he showed me a list of his 
losings : there was eleven hundred pounds’ worth 
of his paper out amongst those professionals, I 
was astonished that they took it, until he told 
me of his approaching marriage with Miss 
Clayton,’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ Holmes asked, with 
disgust, ‘that he gave those gamblers his prospects 
as security ?” 

‘Certainly. In such society everything is 
done.’ 

‘Well, what next ?’ 

‘I made inquiries, said Musgrave, ‘and found 
his prospects to be as he said. I offered to take 


up all his paper for him, and did so, I saw no 
reason why I should not have a share of the good 
fortune he was so freely distributing. And then 
came the matter of the former marriage. Con- 
sidering how events have turned out, I have 
been sorry enough for bringing it up, or for 
not making more out of it.’ 

‘How did you come to know of it?’ inquired 
Holmes. He was strongly disposed to distrust 
the man; but the ready answer took him 
aback. 

‘How!’ he replied, looking straight in the 
other’s face, which was not his habit. ‘ Because 
I was a witness to the marriage. I was in 
London, and chanced to meet them almost at 
the door of the registry office. Faune took the 
dilemma by the horns, and I went with them, 
only stipulating not to use my own name, as I 
was not sure that all was right. I signed the 
register as “J, O. Spiller.” The other witness 
was some poor woman (carrying a baby), to whom 
we gave ten shillings for the service. When I 
referred to this marriage, Faune told me the 
lady was more than a year dead.’ 

‘You say nothing of the name in which Faune 
was married 

‘It was because he used an assumed name 
that I did the same. I said, “ Hillo, Faune !” 
when I met them in the street. I remember 
the lady looked surprised, and he whispered 
something to her that apparently satisfied her. 
Soon afterwards I went to Sandhurst, and never 
saw him again until I came to London, After 
certain questions I put to him, it became clear 
that Faune had deserted his wife. His reason 
for marrying her I never knew, but I suppose 
it was a case of love.—Of course, Holmes,’ he 
added sullenly, ‘I know what your opinion of 
me will ‘be when I tell you how I used my 
advantage ; but if you had been in my situation, 
perhaps you would have done the same.’ 

‘Never mind my opinion, said Holmes. 

‘I discovered my advantage the moment I 
asked him whether Miss Clayton was aware of 
his previous marriage. As to his desertion of 
his first wife, I merely hinted at that matter in 
the same connection. It was a few days later 
that he told me he should be able to raise five 
thousand pounds, and I agreed to be satisfied 
with that and to leave England immediately.’ 

‘Will you tell me this, Musgrave? The police 
are in possession of an advertisement in a 
morning paper of the 10th of June addressed to 
the initial “M,” and making an appointment in 
the Park at half-past nine. It was inserted by 
Faune. Was it addressed to you ?’ 

‘It was addressed to me. It meant that he 
would be there with the money at the time and 

oe named. This had been arranged before- 

and.’ 

Holmes was puzzled by the straightforwardness 
of the explanation. ‘Why did he not write a line 
to you instead, or send a telegram ?’ 

‘The reason may appear a very odd one, but it 
was the actual reason. From private motives of 
our own, my wife and I have always observed a 
mutual agreement to read each other’s letters.’ 

Very conjugal, Holmes thought, as well as 
very odd. Of course, with a couple who trusted 
each other so unreservedly, it was superfluous to 
add that Mr Musgrave desired to secure the 
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money Without his wife’s knowledge either of 
that fact or of the circumstances as to how he 
came by it. i 

‘You say you met Faune at half-past nine. 
The advertisement said “ South of Grosvenor 
Gate.” Could you indicate the precise place ?’ 

‘Quite well. Faune was waiting for me. 
There was a small gate close by, —— the top 
of a street—South Street, is it After our 
business was done, which was in three or four 
minutes, he went away, inside the railings, 
towards the fountain.’ 

This completed the statement. If it was true, 
it left no doubt of Faune being the murderer. 
But though the circumstantiality of the statement 
was dreadfully emphatic, and corroborated in 
several important points by what Holmes already 
knew, he was distrustful of this man. Granting 
it all true, his behaviour was not quite satisfac- 


ry. 

‘Will you clear up one or two points for me?’ 
Holmes inquired. 

Musgrave nodded. 

‘You stipulated with Faune to quit London 
immediately. Why did you not do so, when you 
had the money in your pocket ?” 

‘In the first place, | had to wait until the 
cheque was cleared. In the next place, no time 
was specified, and I did not like to create 
curiosity in my wife by acting too suddenly. For 
that reason, also, I kept up the pretence of the 
emigration scheme—as you yourself know—for a 
week longer.’ 

‘When you heard of the murder, did you 
suspect Faune ?’ 

‘No more than I suspected you,’ was the ready 
answer. ‘Why should I? It was the evidence 
of Lady Southfort at the inquest that first opened 
my eyes. I never had an easy moment in London 
afterwards, It was my wife's morbid interest in 
the murder—being a new experience to her—that 
prevented me from clearing out of England at 
once. I was day and night haunted with the 
horrible fear that my meeting him that night 
would be discovered, and that all this would be 
dragged from me in the witness-box.’ 

This seemed likely enough to be true. It was 
borne out by the man’s conduct the evening 
Holmes dined with them at the hotel. He also 
remembered Mrs Musgrave’s observation regard- 
ing her husband being ‘white-livered” and 
wanting to leave London as soon as he heard of 
the murder. 

So the gist of the statement was that Faune 
bribed Musgrave to take away with him from 
England the fact—which he alone knew—of the 
previous marriage, and that the latter was now 
anxious to get away with his damning evidence, 
and to have the authorities kept off from all 
knowledge of him. 

‘My wife,’ he said, ‘sailed from Liverpool this 
evening, and I will catch the steamer to-morrow 
at Queenstown. I feel easier now I’ve told you 
everything, for I know you can avert inquiries 
from that affair of the money,’ 

That information was certainly Holmes’s own, 
and considering all it imported now, he may be 
excused for wishing that it was not so. 

At this moment a telegram was brought to 
Holmes. He opened it and glanced at its con- 
tents carelessly ; the message was from Vizard : 


‘The parties booked passages to Montreal by mail- 
steamer Uranian, sailing to-day.’ 

Now the Canadian steamer never went by 
Queenstown. 

‘I take it, then, said Frank Holmes presently, 
‘that you do not intend to return to England 
again ?” 

‘No. I can do nothing in England. We are 
going first to New York, and from there, either 
to California or Buenos Ayres—very probably 
the latter. I know a man in Buenos Ayres who 
could put me in the way of making a business, 
England would never suit my wife, even if I had 
a fair prospect in it.’ With this he stood up to 
go. 

Holmes rose at the same time, and with appa- 
rent reluctance accepted the proffered hand of 
the other. He neither answered Musgrave's 
‘Good-bye’ nor mentioned Musgrave’s wife—a 
sig ificant omission—but gave the man a look 
which caused him to breathe more freely when 
he was outside the door. 

The young man took five minutes’ thought, 
standing in the same position after Musgrave 
left. hatever conflict might be in his mind 
regarding certain points of Musgrave’s statement, 
its general effect was indicated by the fact that 
Holmes took no step to detain the man as a 
witness to the meeting in the Park—that point 
which he had expected to tell so much in the 
prisoner’s favour. 

Musgrave was undoubtedly a dangerous man, 
and best out of the way. His anxiety to escape 
was scarcely so disinterested as he represented 
it ; to the mind of Frank Holmes it was only too 
ee that the reference to Faune’s wife being 

lieved dead was a fiction, and that Musgrave 
extorted the money as the price of a more 
criminal silence. In any case, it was better to 
have him out of sight, although the burden left 
upon Holmes was a heavy one to carry. . 

Mr Vizard, being impressed with the profes- 
sional value to himself of the favourable opinion 
of Frank Holmes, had been smart about obtain- 
ing the information desired, and as Holmes was 
going out to his dinner he met the man coming 
close on the heels of his own telegram—to 
if there were any further instructions. His 
arrival suggested an idea to Frank Holmes which 
might probably not have occurred to him other- 
wise. 

‘Your telegram reached me very opportunely, 
Mr Vizard. “The man was with me at the time; 
he had returned from Liverpool concerning some- 
thing he had forgotten.’ 

‘Then he hasn’t sailed by the Uranian.’ 

‘He informed me his wife had sailed this 
evening by a New York steamer, and that he 
was going on by the Irish mail to overtake her 
at Queenstown. From New York he proposes 
going to California or Buenos Ayres—probably, 
he says, the latter.’ 

The agent whistled thoughtfully, but offered 
no observation. 

‘He has told me all I want to know about that 
cheque, and I don’t know that I have any further 
interest in his proceedings. Still’—— He hesi- 
tated, in indecision. 

‘If you want to keep your eye upon him,’ the 
agent suggested, ‘we must look sharp. No doubt 
he is going by the Irish mail, as he said ; but he 
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will be more likely to head for Moville than 
Queenstown. Of course he is going to Montreal 
direct, not New York.’ 

‘Very well. Follow him, and let me know 
what becomes of him after his arrival. I don’t 
want to know anything further.’ 

After receiving a brief description of Musgrave 
for his guidance, the agent started on his mission, 
and Holmes sought his dinner. 


FRESH OBSERVATIONS QN COLOUR- 
BLINDNESS. 


Mr THomas Gray, the assistant-secretary to the 
Marine Department, presented, some months ago, 
to the Board of Trade a very admirable Report 
regarding the prevalence of Colour-blindness in 
the Marine Department, over which he presides. 
That colour-blindness does exist, no one with 
any knowledge of the Civil Service, governmental 
or railway Reports, will deny ; and since so much 
importance is attached to the ability to distinguish 
i: read intelligently the meaning of language 
given by colour-sign, it is well that some attention 
should be devoted to the subject. This will be all 
the more apparent when we think of the great 
steamers crossing the ocean, or the railway trains 
travelling over the length and breadth of the land: 
one mistake regarding the colour of a light or the 
appearance of a semaphore might be, and has been, 
the means of many disasters attending both life 
and property. 

Young and Helmholtz tell us that the three 
primary colours, red, green, and violet, have 
special nerve-fibres in each point of the retina of 
the eye; but very often these fibres are awanting 
or defective, and so arises the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between the various colours. To such 
persons the world must appear quite differently 
coloured from what it appears to us. There are a 
great many persons—almost one in twenty—who 
are incapable of distinguishing red colours dis- 
tinctly. They know from ordinary conversation 
that a certain colour is called red, and by experi- 
ence only are enabled to use this expression. 

Governments and railway companies have taken 
up the subject ; and examinations are periodically 
held in order to ascertain the powers of men to 
distinguish the different colours. That the exam- 
ination is indispensable alike to engine-drivers 
and sailors admits of no cavil. And it is always 
a highly commendable plan to stop aman on the 
threshold of a business which he by nature is 
unfit to occupy, to the safety of others as well as 
to himself. 

The colour-test has been in operation since 1877; 
from that time, ‘the power of identifying with 
readiness and certainty the coloured lights required 
under the regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea to be carried by vessels navigating in the dark, 
has taken its proper place as a necessary element 
in the qualification demanded of masters and 
mates,’ 

The Board of Trade has enacted that the ex- 
aminations be open to any person serving or about 
to serve in the mercantile marine. The examina- 
tion in colours alone is purely voluntary, and the 
fee asked is but a trifle, which is made smaller if 
the candidate, having once been rejected, comes up 
again for re-examination. But when a master’s or 
8 mate’s certificate is wanted, then the examination 


becomes compulsory. And should it happen that 
the candidate is unable to distinguish the. colours, 
he is instantly debarred from proceeding further. 
There are thus two examinations, the voluntary 
test and the compulsory test. Mr Gray in his 
Report gives statistics for the last ten years. In 
the first department, ‘the voluntary,’ eleven 
hundred and ninety-five candidates appeared ; 
eighty-one were rejected; showing that on an 
average 6°78 per cent. were unable to ween. 
or note the different colours. In the compulsory 
test, forty thousand came forward ; and of these 
two hundred and thirteen failed ; showing a per- 
centage of 63. The figures are very instructive ; 
they clearly show that when the voluntary test is 
applied, nearly seven out of the hundred fail; 
whereas in the compulsory test only one in the 
two hundred failed. This shows a certain dis- 
crepancy from the voluntary statistics; but then 
it must be borne in mind that the eye for the 
compulsory test has been trained, and has so far 
rectified the defect apparent in the untrained eye. 
But still the statistics of the Board of Trade do 
not agree with the statistics of the celebrated 
physiolgist Bernstein; but this, too, can be 
accounted for partly by the fact that in the phy- 
siologist’s statistics mere results are aimed at; 
whereas the examiner in the Board of Trade 
must take a bread-and-butter view of the matter, | 
for rejection may be for the person rejected loss of 
occupation for life. When these facts are borne 
in mind, it will not be difficult to see how the two 
tabular Reports may differ. 

The Board of Trade, however, were not satisfied 
with the home results, and accordingly circulars 
were issued to all the British colonies asking 
returns for the percentage of failures in the col- 
our test; and it is a strange fact that these 
colonial Reports show a remarkable agreement 
with those already given. Out of four hundred 
and six candidates two failed to satisfy the ex- 
aminers—that is, one in every two hundred. The 
aid of the governors of the various training-ships 
was also utilised; and they, too, give tabulated 
results. The Conway, the Akbar, and the Mars 
are the most interesting of all ; and we cannot do 
better than give a few of the principal results. 
The Conway, stationed at Liverpool, as on board 
one hundred and fifty-four intending officers ; and 
of these two were found weak in colour-sense, 
and a third cadet was pronounced so defective 
that he was promptly relieved from his situation. 
On the Akbar, also lying at Liverpool, one hundred 
and forty-eight boys were examined ; four were 
reported very weak, and five others weak in colour- 
sense. On board the Mars, lying in the Firth of 
Tay, four hundred and twenty-five boys were 
examined, and of these eight were found 
defective. 

The compulsory examination cannot be forced 
upon all seamen by the Board of Trade; yet it 
would be well if some method was adopted by 
which it might be possible to force every one, 
from the captain downwards, to undergo this 
compulsory test of colour ; for it is very difficult 
to say when this requirement will not be called 
into use, when the want of such knowledge may 
be extremely perilous. 

People affected with this eolour-blindness seldom 
declare a white colour to be black, but oftener the 
reverse. Pink and green are very puzzling colours 
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to the candidates; pink is over and over again 
described as white ; green, yellow ; and green gets 
every other colour but its own. Drab and yellow 
also appear to be puzzling. Yellow is sixty times 
said to be red, and nineteen times to, be green. 
Neutrals are made particulars, and pale blue is 
often called green. But the most remarkable fact 
of all is that a green colour shown in a darkened 
room was called red one hundred and seven times 
out of one hundred and eighty-nine. 

It is not only necessary that there should be 
tests in the Marine Department of our trade, but 
also that the greatest strictness should be exercised 
towards those who are in any way connected with 
locomotion on our various railways. And it will 
be satisfactory to our readers to know that in this 
department also great care is taken that none but 
those capable of distinguishing the various colours 
are allowed to pass. That colour-blindness is 
widely spread is a well-known fact; three per cent. 
of the males in Europe are affected with it ; and 
so far it has not escaped the notice of medical men, 
for they are agreed upon four different’symptoms— 
it affects the human race (in different degrees of 
course); it runs in families; it is an incurable 
defect ; and affects particularly the male section of 
families. 

Mr Jabez Hogg, the consulting surgeon to the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, took a 
prominent part in bringing to light many facts 
connected with colour-blindness, and, if we are not 
mistaken, has been instrumental in getting laid 
before the public the Board of Trade Report. 


He says: ‘In a family of seven children, four sons | 


and three daughters, the eldest and youngest of 
the sons are colour-blind. The defect is inherited 
from the grandfather through the mother; but 
neither the mother nor any other member of the 
family is colour-blind. In a family of five, three 
sons and two daughters, the three sons inherit 
colour-blindness through their father and grand- 
father ; while the two daughters, and indeed the 
whole of the females of this family, are free from 
colour-defect.’ 

The question may be fairly asked, Does colour- 
blindness increase with increasing age? There are 
some physical defects which can be outgrown and 
lost for ever ; but Mr Jabez Hogg says of this very 
thing: ‘A few carefully recorded cases lead me to 
think that age does aggravate the defect of colour- 
blindness, as it does certain other defects of vision. 
It undoubtedly becomes more pronounced as the 
near point of vision recedes. In the case of Mr 
D. B. C—, who at the early age of fourteen went 
to sea, and who, five or six years afterwards, con- 
sulted me before he applied for his certificate as 
third mate, I pronounced him red-colour blind ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, he obtained his certifi- 
cate ; and subsequently those of second and first 
mate. But when, at the age of twenty-six, he 
applied for his master’s certificate, he was unable 
to pass the colour-test. At this date I once more 
tested him for colour, and on referring back to my 
notes of an earlier date, I came to the conclusion 
that his colour-blindness had sensibly increased. 

‘Another case was as follows: Captain F—— 
consulted me for a disturbed state of vision—tobacco 
amaurosis. His colour-sense was also very imper- 
fect ; but as he soon recovered, I saw no more of 
him for nine or ten years, when he one morning 
called upon me, complaining of defective sight 


and of an inability to distinguish the ship's light. 
He was then very uncertain about his greens; dark- 
greens he called black, and dark-reds were simply 
warmer colours than greens. In short, he was 
colour-blind. Soon afterwards he retired from 
the service. 

‘The next case is more strikingly corroborative. 
H. J——, a lad aged sixteen, — before goin 
to sea, was examined at an ophthalmic hospita 
and pronounced free from colour-blindness. On his 
return home, he passed the colour-test examination 
and obtained his certificate. Four years afterwards 
his father brought him to me. He was then com- 
plaining of his inability to distinguish the colour 
of the ship’s signal-lights, and he often missed 
the ropes. This he attributed to his short sight. 
He was unable to select or sort the skeins of 
coloured wool ; in short, he was completely colour- 
blind. I recommended him not to go up for his 
second examination. His friends other- 
wise. He was rejected, and his certificate was 
endorsed “colour-blind.” This of course put a stop 
to his further career in the service. The father 
of this patient was not colour-blind; but he was 
unable to say whether his father or grandfather 
had suffered from any defect of vision. The 
myopia must have been transmitted. 

Nothing is so characteristic of our present 
educational training of youths and others for 
spheres in life as ‘aptitude’ for the trade or pro- 
fession to which the candidate aspires. This is a 
distinct gain on the old cast-metal arrangement 
by which it was thought, if a man was put to 
any work, success weld ultimately be the result. 
This is not so. The statistics we have just pre- 
sented to our readers plainly prove that the 
utmost caution must be exercised by parents, 
railway officials, and marine inspectors before they 
allow their children or their candidates to enter 
upon a line of occupation for which by nature 
they are wholly unfitted. And the —_ them- 
selves ought to lay to heart the many facts revealed 
by Messrs Gray and Hogg. A large percentage of 
the public are every day travelling either by sea or 
rail, and it is absolutely necessary that the utmost 
precaution should be exercised in ascertaining the 
ae of the men in charge for reading 
aright the coloured signs and signals which in 
their various and silent ways predict safety, 
caution, or danger. 


A TALE OF MANY MONKEYS. 


ORIENTAL tradition assigns to monkeys a very 
peculiar beginning. Satan, we are told, tried to 
imitate the works of the Creator, but failed 
signally to equal them. Instead of the horse, 
he could produce only the ass; instead of the 
fish, a serpent ; and instead of man, the monkey. 
Yet in India, the paradise of monkeys, they are 
held in high honour because of the aid which 
their king, Hanooman, ‘in the days of old, = 
to the god Rama when, to rescue his wife, Sita, 
he invaded Ceylon ; Hanooman helping to bridge 
the strait. 

Duty had taken me to Dharmsala, a hill-station 
considerably west of Simla. On the return 
journey I turned off the main road at Kangra, 
an ancient fortress, named by Runjeet — 
‘the key of the Punjab,’ though utterly incapable 
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of standing a week’s siege from a civilised army. 
The object of this excursion was to see a neigh- 
bouring shrine, much venerated by the Hindus, 
and called Jwala-mookhee. Not only was the 
temple said to be worthy of a visit, but we 
1| had been told that self-fed jets of natural fire 
burned night and day within its walls. To 
die with a cow’s tail in one’s hand, to have one’s 
funeral obsequies performed by one’s own son, to 
have one’s corpse burned on the banks of the 

Ganges at Benares, and to have the funeral pyre 

lighted with fire brought from Jwala-mookhee, 
| constitute the ne plus ultra of a happy Hindu’s 
death and funeral. Hence the temple was con- 
sidered particularly sacred, and the Hindu rajahs 
of India vied with each other—as they do at 
Benares, their holy city—in decorating it. We 
knew that quite recently the Rajah of Faridkote 
had smeah the huge doors of the temple with 
thick plates of chased silver. But more than 
the building, I was curious to see and investigate 
the phenomenon of the natural fires. So from 
Kangra I rode to the shrine. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the little town, 
which lies on the hill-side, below the temple, 
and is the offspring of the temple, in much the 
same way that many cities have sprung up around 
our own cathedrals, and for similar reasons. 
The native pilgrims, who come in thousands, 
lodge in the open air under the trees and cook 
their own food; the rich bring tents for their 
accommodation. But there was no place for a 
European to lodge in except the usual ‘ District 
officers’ bungalow. This is always a_ small 
house, with two or three rooms, built and fur- 
nished by the government, and put in charge 
of a man-servant, who both looks after it and 
attends to the wants of those who occupy it. In 
it the officers whom duty takes to such out-of- 
the-European’s-world places, lodge and transact 
business during the few days of their periodical 
visits. To this bungalow, therefore, we went. 
On telling the care-taker who we were, he opened 
the house; and while I went in and indulged 
in a very needful and refreshing wash, he attended 
to my horse. These preliminaries being over, we 
sent him into the town, for the double purpose 
of procuring us some food and of inquiring from 
the priests at what hour we might pay the temple 
a visit. 

The main road passed through a dense wood 
not one hundred yards from this house, which 
was more than hal a mile away from the nearest 
part of the town. From the road, a narrow 
avenue had been cut among the trees to a small 
clearance around the house; otherwise, it was 
quite buried in the wood. 

When the care-taker left me, I found the house 
stuffy and damp: it had probably not been 
opened or aired for days. e stillness around 
was oppressive. Not a sound was heard except 
the munching of our horse in the neighbouring 
stable or the rare cry of a bird in the trees. 
There was nothing in the house to read, and 
nothing to do. Moreover, I had had a long 
ride and felt rather stiff in the legs. So rising 
from the chair I strolled out of the house, 
| After walking listlessly around it, and pacing 
the small cleared space in front, I followed the 
avenue to the main road; and then returning, 


thoughts. It was literally a ‘twilight wood ;’ for 
though it was nearly noon on a bright August 
day, the trees stood so close and their leaves grew 
so thick that scarce a patch of sunshine lighted 
up a few favoured spots. The giant branches of 
the grand old trees more than touched; they 
interlaced, and formed a leafy canopy overhead, 
with just here and there a rent, to admit a ray 
of light and to give a glimpse of the bright blue 
sky above. 

Sauntering under these trees, I suddenly 
became conscious of noises in the branches above 
me. I looked up and about; but though the 
branches stirred and the leaves moved, I could 
see nothing. I was not, however, long left in 
doubt or speculation. A monkey, a large male, 
dropped from a branch to the ground at a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet in front of me. As he 
reached the ground, he squatted on his heels, 
resting both his hands on his knees and gazing 
fixedly and solemnly at me. His gravity upset 
mine. Then near him another monkey dropped 
down; a third and a fourth followed. It 
began to rain monkeys. In tens, in scores, in 
hundreds ; old, middle-aged, and young; large 
and small; males and females—many of the latter 
carrying babies, some on their backs, others in 
their arms—kept dropping from the trees around 
me. I was standing under a mighty giant of 
the forest; and against its trunk, some five feet | 
in diameter, I set my back, as the monkeys in 
their hundreds squatted down in an_ irregular 
semicircle around. They did not go behind the 
tree; for its trunk was much wider than my 
back, and they chose to sit only where they 
could see me. Around they left a clear space ; 
but at the distance of about thirty feet they sat, 
huddled close together, in several rows, six hun- 
dred and more in number. 

It may be said in passing that monkeys are 
sacred animals in India. They are fed and pro- 
tected and allowed to roam at large with impu- 
nity. Vast numbers infest Delhi, Agra, and other 
large towns. At Benares they are a_ perfect 
plague. In so favourable a situation as Jwala- 
mookhee, they naturally multiply beyond reckon- 
ing, and people the woods in sufficient hordes to 
account for the hundreds that now surrounded 
me. At some distance beyond, several young 
monkey-urchins, which preferred play to curio- 
sity, kept suspending themselves from the 
branches in long living chains, holding on to 
each other’s hands or tails, and swinging them- 
selves pendulum-wise to and fro. They were 
not the small puny creatures generally seen in 
European menageries, but the real genuine 
Indian Hanooman, of which race the large 
and strong males stand, when erect, fully four 
feet in height. There were many such among 
others of smaller size, in the crowd around me. 

It had not taken three minutes to form that 
solid semicircle of monkeys. They had come 
down as thick as a shower of hailstones; but 
so softly and gently had they descended to 
the grass- and leaf-covered ground that scarcely 
any noise had been made, For a short time they 
sat motionless and silent, staring hard at me; 
and a baby-monkey having made a noise, was 
instantly smacked by its mother in a most human 
fashion. They looked at me, then at each other, 
and again at me; and then they began to chatter 


. into the wood, immersed in my own 
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—first one, then a few together, then many at 
once, finally all in a chorus. They talked, chat- 
tered, jabbered, discussed, argued, shouted, and 
yelled ; gesticulating meanwhile, making faces, 
and grinning. Suddenly there was dead silence 
for a short interval, during which they gravely 
stared again at me harder than ever. Every now 
and again, one or another or several at once 
would grin, snarl, and growl at me, showing their 
large canine teeth. gain the chattering dis- 
,courses would be renewed. 

The laughter with which I had greeted the 
first of my visitors died a very sudden death ; for 
my curiosity to watch their behaviour did not 
prevent my realising the fact that I was not in a 
very safe position. Even one or two monkeys 
would be difficult enough to deal with, if they 
chose to attack a man, for though small, they 
are extremely muscular and agile; and it would 
be harder to prevent them from biting and 
tearing than it would a mad dog. True, | knew 
that one or two would hardly dare to attack a 
man; but when hundreds crowded together 
around one stranger, the circumstances were far 
from encouraging. Here I was, unarmed, nothing 
but a light riding-whip in my hand, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of monkeys, to which 
my white face and Euro dress were evidently 
objects of as much aversion as curiosity. Natives 
they did not mind; but Europeans they seemed 
to regard with the hatred due to intruders. I 
fully realised my danger, but continued calm 
and collected and reasoned the position out with 
myself. The only chance of safety was to remain 
quietly against this friendly tree, silently observ- 
ing the monkeys, careful to give no offence or 
provocation, watchful to give them no advantage 
over me, till the return of the care-taker or some 
other chance came to my aid. Had I attempted 
to strike them or to frighten them or to break 
through them or to flee from them, I have not 
the slightest doubt that I should not now be 
writing this account. Their enormous numbers 
would have emboldened them to any act. I 


would, indeed, have been pounced upon by scores 
of them, overpowered, bitten, and torn to pieces. 
So making a virtue of necessity, I kept up a bold 
front, watched, waited, and prayed. 


monkey that had first arrived and that seemed to 
be one of the leaders, suddenly hopped nearer to 
me—two feet or so. His action was immediately 
imitated by all the monkeys forming the front 
row of the semicircle, while those behind closed 
up as before ; and the semicircle contracted around 
me by two fect in the radius. More chattering 
and gesticulating followed, more growling and 
grinning, with intervals of silence. They had a 
| great deal to say, and they all said it, and it was 

all about me too; for they frequently pointed at 
me with their hands and snarled and gnashed their 
teeth at me. Again they contracted the semicircle 
as before. And so they kept gradually coming 
nearer and nearer, and growing more and more 
excited. Still I remained quiet and silent; and 
still in the distance the monkey-youths played 
|| the mad gambols of their living pendulum, heed- 
less of what engaged the attention of their seniors. 
All else was silent and undisturbed—no sign of 
man, 


should have been quite helpless in their grasp— | 


pede. One and all the monkeys rushed off to the 
| neighbouring trees, and scrambling up the trunks 
In one of the intervals of silence, the great | and into the branches, they were, in the twinkling 
of an eye, lost to sight in the og 4 canopy over- 


The semicircle had gradually contracted to 
within fourteen or fifteen feet of where I stood; 
the monkeys indeed were so near that in two or 
three leaps they could easily have ee, 0 upon 
me. I felt decidedly uneasy ; wondered how they 
would attack me, and when? From the right or 
the left or the front? With their teeth first or 
their claws? By jumping on me from a distance 
or waiting till quite near? Then I wondered 
whether the care-taker would return in time to 
stave off the assault, for I was still quite close to 
the house. Of the dreadful results of the attack, 
if once made, I had not the slightest doubt. Still 
I immovable against the t 
calm and cool, facing them straight, looking fully 
into their faces all in turn, and showing outwardly 
no sign of flinching or alarm. Yet I began to 
think that it was now only a matter of a few 
more minutes. Before a quarter of an hour at the 
furthest they would be within touching distance 
of me. They would be sure to begin to handle m 
clothes; and whether I permitted it, or resisted, 
or tried to fly, I would with equal certainty be 
attacked and overpowered and killed. 

But my deliverance was at hand. In the midst 
of one of their most noisy discussions—or did it 
only seem more noisy because they were now so 
near/—they one and all became suddenly silent 
and perfectly still. They seemed to be listenin 
attentively. I listened too, but at first coul 
catch no sound anywhere: the stillness of death 
was all around ; for even the young monkeys had 
ceased their tricks. What could have disturbed 
and silenced the noisy throng? Or what did they 
now purpose? Next from afar off came the loud 
ery of a monkey—evidently the warning call of 
‘a ‘scout on outpost duty. Then, first faintly from 

afar, and then gradually nearer and louder, came, 
|down the main road through the wood, the 
| welcome sound of the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
‘ata swift walking pace. This it was which their 
quicker ears had detected long before I had 
heard it. They kept their ground for a few 
‘moments more; but their attention was now 
evidently divided between me and the approaching 
horse. Again, and nearer, the scout’s cry sounded 
through the wood. There was an immediate stam- 


head. They had disappeared in their hundreds 
as rapidly as they had come, and almost as 
silently, save when the rustling among the leaves 
indicated their course as they passed from tree 
to tree and fled farther into the wood. 

I waited still against the tree till the horse 
and his rider—a mounted policeman going his 
rounds—had come quite near. Then I made 
for the house and bolted myself in, thankful 
for the timely arrival and involuntary aid of the 
unconscious patrol. Unknowingly, but providen- 
tially, he had saved my life. Through the 
window I could still see the monkeys in the 
distant trees and hear their chatter. When 
the policeman had gone away, numbers of mon- 
keys again descended to the ground and walked 
about, perhaps looking for me. I was, however, 
secure within doors; nor did I open them till, 
half an hour later, the care-taker returned with 


food, and a message from the Brahmins, fixing 
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the same afternoon as the time for visiting the 
temple. Having satisfied the calls of hunger 
and, later on, visited the temple, I left Jwala- 
mookhee and its monkeys behind me, and rode 
back the same day to Kangra. I don't care if 
I never see a monkey again in all my life. 

And what about the temple and the fire? 
Well, there was not much to see except ‘ barbaric 
pearls and gold.’ The temple is large and lofty, 
certainly, and differs much from the usual style 
of Hindu temples: it is, however, without any 

retension to architectural beauty or grandeur. 

ut the constant flames are really there. There 
are fissures in the rock on which the temple is 
built, especially in a hollow, like a rectangular 
cistern, natural or excavated, in the centre of the 
temple. These fissures are vents for the escape 
of natural gas, produced most probably from vast 
reservoirs of earth-oils in the bowels of the hill 
These jets of gas, once set on fire, naturally keep 
burning for long spaces of time. Sometimes one 
jet fails, and sometimes another, to be rekindled 
when a fresh supply of gas has been accumulated 
in Nature’s laboratory below. When I was 
there, no fewer than seventeen jets were in 


active combustion in various parts of the temple,’ 


the greater number being in the cistern. 


FANCIES AND DEEDS OF CELEBRATED 
MEN. 


Anecporges relating to the life of a great man 
are always interesting, since, although they may 
not be an index to his character, they show the 
leaning of his mind for the time. 

Prince Bismarck has filled for twenty years the 
largest space in European politics. Little romance 
is associated with our idea of the iron Chancellor ; 
but when the story of ‘Nitschewo’ is told, it is 
evident he is not altogether devoid of sentiment. 
He wears a large iron ring with the inscription 
of ‘Nitschewo, a Russian word signifying ‘ No 
matter,’ and much used by the natives of that 
country. The story of the ring, which every- 
where excited remark, was told by the Chancellor 
himself. In 1862, when he was ambassador at 
St Petersburg, he received an invitation to an 
imperial hunt; but, unluckily, he missed the 
rendezvous, A peasant undertook to drive him 
in his two-horse sleigh to the spot in time, and 
Bismarck accepted. Being an enthusiastic hunts- 
man, and afraid of losing the sport, he said: 
‘You'll be sure to be in time?’ The answer 
| of the peasant was a curt ‘Nitschewo.’ The 
pace was not swift enough for Bismarck ; the 

asant, therefore, with another ‘ Nitschewo, 
ashed the horses into such a pace that the 
sleigh was overturned and its occupants thrown 
out. Bismarck threatened punishment, but still 
his answer was the laconic ‘ Nitschewo.’ How- 
ever, they reached the hunt in time. Bismarck 
did not forget to pick up a piece of iron from 
the broken sleigh, which he had made into a ring 
as a memento of the occasion. Bismarck is sai 
to have added: ‘ good Germans have often 
reproached me with Coline too indulgent to Russia ; 
but they should remember that while I am the 
only one in Germany who uses “ Nitschewo” on 
critical occasions, a hundred thousand in Russia 
are saying it at the same moment.’ 


Every one knows how, when Sir Walter Scott 
was a boy, the future novelist was lost duri 
a thunderstorm, and found by the alarm 
searchers lying on his back on the hill-side look- 
ing at the lightning, clapping his hands at each 
flash, and exclaiming ‘Bonnie! bonnie!’ But a 
story of the same kind, with Friedrich von 
Schiller, the German poet, as the hero, is not 
so well known, One day, while a very small 
boy, a severe thunderstorm came on ; the boy was 
missed, and could nowhere be found. The whole 
household searched for him ; but it was not until 
the storm was past that he was seen descending 
from the top of a high lime-tree near the house. 
To the inquiries of his father as to his motives, he 
replied : ‘I only wished to see where all the fire 
came from.’ 

Practical joking has had many followers among 
‘great men ;’ but the manner in which Beethoven 
was cured of it should be a lesson to all who 
still practise the ‘art.’ The wife of a pianist in 
Vienna was a great admirer of the composer's 
works, and had set her heart on getting a lock 
of his hair. She induced her husband to get 
a mutual friend to ask for it; but the friend, 
being a practical joker, instead of carrying out 
her wishes, persuaded Beethoven, who also was 
fond of a practical joke, to send her a lock 
cut from a billy-goat’s beard, the hair of which 
in texture and colour slightly resembled that of 
the composer’s. The lady was very proud of her 
supposed treasure, until another friend, who knew 
the facts, informed her of the trick, when she 
was so distressed that her husband wrote an in- 
dignant letter to Beethoven. His discourtesy to 
a lady being thus brought home to him, he was 
so ashamed that he immediately wrote a letter 
of apology, enclosing a genuine lock of hair ; 
and he resolved never to be a party to such jokes 


in. 
*eiThe following anecdote of Mozart shows that 
he must have been a born musician. When four- 
teen years old he heard in Rome the Miserere of 
Allegri; and knowing that it was forbidden to 
take or give a copy of this famous piece, he paid 
such attention to the music that, when he reached 
home, he noted down the entire piece. He was 
enabled a few days afterwards to check the copy, 
when he found that he had not made a single 
mistake! The next day he produced such a 
sensation in Rome by singing the Miserere at a 
concert, that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
he should be presented to him. Thus, by his 
wonderful memory, he was enabled to begin with 
success his musical career. , 

Michael Angelo, at a time when Italy paid 
so much attention to ancient art that modern had 
no chance of being judged fairly, had, it is said, 
resort to a stratagem to teach the critics the fallacy 
of shaping their judgments by fashion or repu- 
tation.. He sculptured a statue representing a 
sleeping beauty, and breaking off an arm, buried 
it in a place where excavations were being made. 
It was soon found, and lauded by critics and the 
public as a valuable relic of antiquity, far superior 
to anything done for centuries. hen Angelo 
thought it had gone far enough, he produced the 
broken arm, and, to the great mortification of the 
critics, revealed himself as the sculptor. Though 
the praise was not so great after the disclosure, 
Angelo had the consolation of knowing that 
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he had taught the lesson that merit and not 
antiquity should decide the worth of a work of 
art. 


Among many stories told of the Dumas, father 
and son, the two following are worth reproduc- 
tion. The elder was exceedingly careless of his 
money. One afternoon he was in an outlying 

rt of Paris, when he remembered that he 

ad a debt to pay that day, and not a sou 
in his purse at the time. He ordered his 
goachman to drive to a friend’s near at hand, 
where he asked the loan of a hundred francs. 
His friend was out, however, and had the key 
of the strong-room with him; but his wife 
gave Dumas one louis, which was about one- 
fifth of the sum needed. This he accepted, 
trusting to get the balance somewhere else. His 
hostess had been making pickles, of which the 
novelist was very fond, and she presented him 
with a jar. As he was leaving, the servant 
followed him to his carriage and presented the 
pickles. ‘Thanks—take that for your trouble ;’ 
and he slipped into her hand the coin he had just 
borrowed from her mistress) Mr Edmund Yates 
narrates the following: When the first successful 
novel of the son appeared, the elder wrote to him 
as though to a stranger, congratulating him on his 
book, and saying that he himself should know 
something of novel-writing, having been guilty of 
several works of fiction. Alexandre the younger 
replied in the same spirit, thanking his friend for 
his congratulations, which he valued very much, 
as coming from one of whom he had often heard 
his father speak in the highest terms. 

We had almost neglected to give the story of a 
— joke played by Peter the Great, which 

ad a very comical effect. During his second 
visit to a town in Holland he attended church 
along with the burgomaster, and feeling his head 
cold, seized the large official wig of the magistrate 
and placed it on his own head, where it remained 
during the remainder of the service, to the amuse- 
ment of the congregation. Then he returned it to 
the deeply insulted burgomaster with his thanks. 
But that functionary’s wrath was not appeased till 
one of the Emperor’s suite solemnly assured him 
that His Majesty meant no offence; that it was 
his usual custom, when he felt his head growing 
cold, to seize the nearest wig he could clutch. 
The Dutchman devoutly thanked his stars that 
he was not a Russian. 

This anecdote of Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
victor of Aboukir, shows that even in the pres- 
ence of death he did not forget that consid- 
eration for others which is the ruling spirit of 
truly great men. After the battle, at which 
he was mortally wounded, he was carried on 
board one of the ships, and a soldier’s blanket 
placed under his head, to ease it. He felt the 
relief, and asked what it was, ‘Only a soldier’s 
blanket.’—‘ Whose blanket is it?? ‘Only one 
of the men’s,” was the reply.—‘I wish to know 
the name of the man to whom the blanket be- 
— ‘It is Duncan Roy’s, of the 42d, Sir Ralph.’ 
—‘Then see,’ said the dying general, ‘that Duncan 
Roy gets his blanket this very night.’ 

e late Ole Bull, the well-known violinist, 
was perfectly fearless of consequences when his 
self-respect was touched. As an example of this: 
The Grand-duchess of Mecklenburg gave the 
musician a letter of commendation to her father, 


then King of Prussia, afterwards the Emperor 
William. With this he went to Berlin, where, 
as directed, he called first on the superintendent 
of the Royal Opera House, to whom he stated his 
mission. That gentleman was so patronising that 
Bull could hardly stand it; but eventually an 
hour was fixed on the following day for another 
call at the Opera House. The violinist, with his 
usual punctuality, presented himself at the hour, 
determined to stand no nonsense. ‘Where is your 
violin?’ demanded the superintendent. ‘In the 
case,’ responded Ole Bull coolly.—‘ And where is 
the case?? “At the hotel.’—*But did not I tell 
you to play for me?’ ‘Excuse me, sir,’ was the 
answer ; ‘I did not think you were in earnest. I 
play either for money or honour, and in this case 
neither is in question.’ The manager was piqued, 
and he replied sharply : ‘I cannot present you to 
His Majesty without Reston heard you. ‘If the 
request of the Grand-duchess is not a sufficient 
recommendation to His Majesty, her father, I am 
content to leave the city ;? which he did that 


day. 


HEARTSEASE. 


I rounp a faded Pansy on the page 

Of an old book, long lost, one winter day ; 
Its velvet heart was dim with dust and age; 
The beauty of its tints had passed away. 


Why did my eyes gaze through a mist of tears 
Which dropped on that dead flower in tender rain? 
Because unbidden from the vanished years 

Old hopes, old dreams, old joys came back again. 


Faded away my quiet fireside nook, 

And, on the wings of Memory swiftly borne, 
I stood ’mid purple pansies by a brook 

That sang and sparkled in the summer morn. 


Rough winds no longer shook the dripping trees, 
Whose leafless branches smote my lattice-pane : 
I heard instead the drowsy hum of bees 

Among the roses in a winding lane. 


June’s mellow sunshine lay on all the land ; 
I saw the starry eyes of daisies shine ; 

And from the fingers of a clasping hand 
This purple Pansy found its way to mine. 


Ah me! To think of all the lonely tears 

My eyes have wept since that blue summer day 
When, flushed with trembling hopes and girlish fears, 
In this old book I hid my flower away. | 


You know my story, little pale Heartsease ! 
As long as Time rolls on, such things will be : 
Death laid his hand upon Life’s golden keys, 
And all their melody was hushed for me. 


Yet, dear dead flower, although the old, old pain 
Still dims my sight and makes my heart beat fast, 
I know that God will wake for me again 
In years to come the music of the Past. 

E. Martuesoy. 
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